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OUR  YEAR  AHEAD 

1937 


Dr.  LESTER  K.  ADE 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


THE  first  day  of  the  New  Year  has 
been  the  occasion  of  ceremonial 
festivities  among  practically  all 
peoples  for  many  centuries.  While  the 
manner  of  celebration  has  varied 
widely,  it  is  invariably  characterized 
by  a  spirit  of  joy  over  the  happy  pros¬ 
pect  of  better  days  ahead.  The  proverb 
that  opportunity  knocks  but  once  is 
apparently  gainsayed  at  least  once  a 
year  by  this  Holiday,  which  has  be¬ 
come  an  occasion  for  grasping  new 
opportunities  and  making  better  use 
of  old  ones.  Thus  each  of  us,  like  the 
chambered  nautilus  praised  by  poets, 
seizes  upon  this  propitious  Day  to 
“build  more  stately  mansions”  and 
strengthen  his  efforts  toward  self- 
improvement  and  service  to  others. 

To  school  people  and  friends  of  edu¬ 
cation  everywhere  whose  lives  closely 
touch  the  millions  of  learners  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania — children,  youth  and  adults — 
this  anniversary  proffers  a  special  op¬ 
portunity.  With  teachers,  administra¬ 
tors  and  patrons,  the  dominant  note 
on  New  Year’s  Day  is  one  of  altruism. 
The  vital  relation  between  teacher  and 
pupil,  like  that  between  parent  and 
child,  opens  the  way  for  a  service  to 
the  individual  and  to  society  at  large 
that  is  hardly  found  in  any  other 
realm.  The  good  resolutions  of  instruc¬ 
tors,  administrators  and  patrons  of  the 
public  schools,  as  reflected  in  their 
increased  devotion  to  the  worthy  pur¬ 
poses  of  education,  constitute  an  in¬ 
estimable  force  for  genuine  and  sub¬ 
stantial  social  improvement  as  well  as 
individual  happiness. 

Through  the  rededication  of  our  ef¬ 
forts  and  talents  may  this  New  Year 
witness  the  hetter  development  of  the 
physical,  social,  and  intellectual  po¬ 
tentialities  of  the  2,500,000  individuals 
attending  the  schools  of  the  State;  and 
from  the  consciousness  of  such  suc¬ 
cessful  and  vital  service,  may  the  large 
School  Family  and  all  others  who 
share  in  the  constructive  activities  of 
our  great  Commonwealth,  enjoy  the 
truest  and  fullest  happiness  through¬ 
out  Our  Year  Ahead. 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  SCHOOLS  MARKED 
BY  COOPERATIVE  EFFORT 


Wide-Spread  Participation  Engenders  "We  Spirit"  in  Educational  Affairs 

of  Pennsylvania 

Immensity  of  Task  Enjoins  Aid  of  All 
LESTER  K.  ADE 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


In  a  program  that  involves  a  population  of  approximately  10,000,000 
people  and  directly  serves  2,500,000  elementary  pupils  and  a  half  million 
secondary  school  pupils,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  "We  Spirit”  should  charac¬ 
terize  the  administration  of  the  program.  Only  by  the  fullest  cooperation  of 
all  the  people  can  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  realize  its  commit¬ 
ment  to  guarantee  every  pupil  an  adequate  education  under  the  guidance  of 
competent  sympathetic  teachers,  through  the  medium  of  a  program  adapted  to 
the  civic,  vocational,  and  personal  needs  of  the  individual,  carried  on  through¬ 
out  a  school  term  sufficiently  long  to  expand  as  far  as  possible  the  native 
capacity  of  the  learner,  in  school  buildings  adequately  adapted  to  educational 
purposes. 

The  activities  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  are  rooted  in  the 
fundamental  principle  that  public  education  is  a  universal  function  and  as 
such  must  be  a  cooperative  enterprise  in  which  all  the  people  participate. 
Accordingly  the  paramount  criterion  in  determining  its  policies  and  services 
in  community  needs  and  conditions.  It  thus  not  only  aims  to  meet  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  all  groups  but  to  serve  these  interests  at  all  age  levels.  The  public 
school  is  conceived  as  an  epitome  of  society  where  the  educational  program 
is  fashioned  in  terms  of  adaptations  of  the  pupil  who  learns  a  democratic  way 
of  living  by  living  in  a  democratic  way.  Above  all,  the  underlying  philosophy 
of  the  Department  recognizes  character  and  the  good  life  as  the  highest  and 
ultimate  aim  of  all  education. 

THE  PROGRAM 

In  developing  the  program  for  Pennsylvania,  the  Department  has  recog¬ 
nized  the  rapid  social  changes  that  characterize  the  contemporary  period  and 
has  adapted  the  program  to  meet  changing  needs.  With  the  increasing  com¬ 
plexity  of  social  life  there  has  been  an  enlargement  and  enrichment  of  the 
educational  offerings  in  the  public  schools.  The  policies  giving  direction  to 
this  program  are  based  not  only  upon  the  needs  of  the  schools  but  upon  the 
public  attitude  as  expressed  through  its  educational  and  civic  organizations. 
These  policies  have  evolved  from  a  sound  and  accepted  educational  philosophy 
as  described  above.  In  order  to  guide  educators,  legislators,  and  the  public  in 
the  development  and  maintenance  of  an  adequate  educational  program,  the 
Department  has  planned  its  service  not  only  in  terms  of  one  or  two  years 
but  with  a  view  to  setting  up  a  foundation  on  which  a  program  may  be  pro¬ 
jected  for  the  future.  The  Department  has  also  kept  constantly  in  mind  the 
questions :  What  are  the  educational  rights  and  needs  of  the  2,000,000  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  State?  What  are  the  educational  needs  of  the  out-of -school  youth 
in  the  Commonwealth  ?  What  are  the  educational  rights  of  parents  and  other 
adults  in  Pennsylvania  ?  Thus  the  program  is  based  on  the  principle  that  the 
public  school  is  responsible  for  the  education  of  all  the  people  and  is  charged 
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DOCTOR  WHITNEY  NEW 
DEPUTY  STATE  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT 


Widely  Known  Educator  Succeeds 
Doctor  Fausold  in  Important  Office 

Latter  Becomes  President  at  Indiana 


Dr.  Gerald  D.  Whitney,  Professor  of 
Education  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
has  been  appointed  Deputy  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  to  succeed  Dr.  Samuel 
Fausold  who  has  served  the  Department 
since  October  28,  1935,  and  who  has  lately 
accepted  the  position  of  President  of  the 
State  Teachers  College  at  Indiana. 

Doctor  Whitney  was  born  in  Bradley, 
Michigan,  but  early  in  his  career  moved  to 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  has  resided  ever 
since.  His  elementary  and  secondary  prep¬ 
aration  were  acquired  in  the  public  schools 
of  Kalamazoo,  Michigan.  For  his  higher 
and  professional  education  he  pursued  work 
in  several  institutions,  including  Western 
State  Normal  School  at  Kalamazoo,  Car¬ 
negie  Institution  of  Technology,  Columbia 
University,  and  the  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia.  In  1936,  after  completing  extensive 
studies  in  the  field  of  education,  he  received 
the  M.A.  Degree  from  Columbia  University. 
He  likewise  holds  a  Sc.D.  Degree  from  the 
Stout  Institute  at  Menomonia,  Wisconsin. 

The  professional  experience  of  Doctor 
Whitney  is  varied,  and  extends  over  a  period 
of  twenty  years.  From  1905  to  1908  he 
taught  in  the  rural  schools  of  Kalamazoo 
County,  Michigan,  and  from  1909  to  1919, 
in  the  Pittsburgh  elementary,  junior,  and 
senior  secondary  schools.  He  was  also  for 
a  time  Director  of  Vocational  Education  in 
Altoona.  Following  his  service  in  public 
schools  he  became  Supervisor  of  Industrial 
Education  in  the  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  where  he  served  for  four  years, 
until  he  was  called  to  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  in  1924  to  administer  the  Voca¬ 
tional  Education  Program  of  that  institu¬ 
tion.  This  position  he  held  until  his  present 
appointment  as  Deputy  Superintendent  in 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

As  Professor  of  Education  at  Pittsburgh, 
Doctor  Whitney  participated  in  several 
large-scale  and  significant  educational  sur¬ 
veys,  including  one  in  Philadelphia  and 
others  in  such  districts  as  Reading  and 
Lewistown.  Pie  also  has  served  on  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Pittsburgh  Personnel 
Association,  and  is  at  the  present  time 
President  of  both  the  Pittsburgh  Council 
of  Adult  Education  and  the  Pittsburgh 
Council  of  Parent  Education.  Besides  hold¬ 
ing  membership  in  such  honorary  learned 
societies  as  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  Kappa  Phi 
Kappa,  and  Iota  Lambda  Sigma,  Doctor 
Whitney  is  an  active  member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association,  the  American 
Vocational  Association,  Pennsylvania  State 
Education  Association,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Vocational  Education  Association.  He  has 
addressed  a  great  many  institutes,  spoken 
in  universities  and  other  educational  groups 
throughout  America,  and  contributed  timely 
articles  to  various  periodicals  of  national 
scope. 

The  professional  services  of  this  educator 
have  taken  him  into  several  foreign  nations 
including  England,  Denmark,  and  Sweden. 
In  the  Scandanavian  countries  he  made  a 
special  study  of  the  folk  secondary  schools, 
and  in  Sweden  he  centered  his  activities  in 
(Continued  on  page  7,  column  3) 


FINANCING  PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 


Appropriation,  Taxation  and 
Transportation  Problems  Engage 
Education  Congress 

(SUMMARY  OF  PANEL  DISCUSSION) 

M.  K.  McKAY 
Financial  Consultant  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 


Two  roundtable  conferences  during  the 
Annual  Education  Congress  this  year  were 
devoted  to  a  consideration  of  problems  re¬ 
lating  to  Financing  Public  Education.  Six 
vital  aspects  of  public  school  finances  were 
discussed  by  the  leaders  and  members — Fi¬ 
nancial  Aid  to  Distressed  Districts,  Trans¬ 
portation  Costs  and  Services,  Expanding 
Vocational  Education,  Responsibility  of 
Superintendents  in  School  Finance,  Bases 
of  Allocating  State  Appropriations,  and  Tax 
Rate  Limitation  by  Constitutional  Amend¬ 
ment.  The  following  outline  is  the  Report 
prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  conference 
for  reference  and  use  of  school  people  and 
lay  leaders  throughout  the  State: 

FINANCIAL  AID  TO  DISTRESSED 
DISTRICTS 

1.  Extent  of  Financial  Aid: 

To  date  there  has  been  appropriated  for 
this  purpose  $104,000,000.  The  earlier 
appropriation  was  distributed  by  the 
State  Council  of  Education.  In  recent 
years  this  task  has  become  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

The  allotments  reached  their  peak  in 
1933-34  with  a  total  of  $2,495,000.  In 
1935-36  the  total  was  $1,900,000. 

The  number  of  applications  was  highest 
in  the  year  1933-34,  rising  to  697,  of 
which  519  were  granted  some  assist¬ 
ance.  In  1934-35  there  were  611  appli¬ 
cations,  with  533  aided.  In  1935-36,  475 
applied  and  306  were  assisted. 

The  financial  situation  appears  therefore 
gradually  becoming  less  serious. 

2.  Reasons  for  Financial  Aid : 

a.  Poor  tax  collections. 

b.  Heavy  bonded  indebtedness — with  con¬ 
sequent  high  carrying  charges. 

c.  Mismanagement  or  maladministration. 

d.  Unforeseen  expenditures. 

e.  Disappearing  assets. 

f.  Falling  valuations. 

g.  Frozen  deposits  in  closed  banks. 

h.  Limited  borrowing  power. 

i.  Tax  rates  too  low. 

(Often  unavoidable  due  to  pressure 
exerted  by  large  taxpayers,  taxpayers 
associations  and  other  interested  organ¬ 
izations.  The  same  is  true  in  many  in¬ 
stances  with  respect  to  assessments.) 

j.  Unwillingness  on  the  part  of  school 
boards  to  face  with  courage  the  real 
financial  needs. 

k.  Ambitious  building  programs  in  more 
prosperous  times — thus  creating  heavy 
carrying  charges. 

l.  Education  programs  beyond  the  ability 
of  the  district  to  finance. 

(Continued  on  page  10) 
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FORTY  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 
CHANGE  STATUS 


Ten  New  Schools  Bring  Total  to  1244 


PAUL  L.  CRESSMAN 
Director  Bureau  of  Instruction 


A  review  of  the  annual  secondary  school 
classification  reports  submitted  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction,  indicates 
a  trend  toward  reorganization.  At  the 
end  of  the  present  school  term,  1935-36,  one 
school  was  closed,  ten  new  schools  were 
established,  thirteen  schools  extended  their 
program  of  studies,  and  sixteen  changed 
their  official  classification  through  reorgani¬ 
zation.  These  modifications  bring  the  total 
of  secondary  schools  in  the  State  to  1244 — 
an  increase  of  ten  over  the  1234  secondary 
schools  for  the  previous  year. 

Following  is  the  report  of  new  and  re¬ 
classified  secondary  schools  in  Pennsylvania 
for  the  year  1935-1936: 


NEW  SCHOOLS 

Classi¬ 

District 

Allegheny 

fication 

O’Hara  Twp. 

JrHS 

Pittsburgh  Conroy  Jr.H.S. 

S.  Fayette  Twp. 

JrHS 

(Sturgeon  School) 

Dauphin 

4yrJrHS 

Susquehanna  Twp.  (Hoover  JrH.S.)  JrHS 
Luzerne 

Dupont  Boro  2yrHS 

Pittston  Twp.  2yrHS 

Perry 

Tyrone  Twp.  JrHS 

Schuylkill 

West  Mahanoy  Twp. 

Westmoreland 

North  Irwin  Boro  JrHS 


RECLASSIFIED  SCHOOLS 


District 

Allegheny 
Moon  Twp. 

Neville  Twp. 

Scott  Twp. 
Armstrong 

Worthington  Jt. 
Berks 

Bethel  Twp. 
Cambria 

Gallitzin  Boro. 
Cumberland 

New  Cumberland 
Dauphin 

Susquehanna  Twp. 
Delaware 

Clifton  Heights 
Erie 

Cransville  Boro. 
Edinboro  Boro. 
Lackawanna 
Scott  Twp. 

Lebanon 

Richland  Boro. 
Lehigh 

Fountain  Hill  Boro. 
McKean 
Otto  Twp. 

Mercer 

Perry  Twp. 

Monroe 

Barrett  Twp. 


Classification 


1935 

4yrJrHS 

4yrJrHS 

JrHS 

1936 

6yrJSHS 

5yrJSHS 

6yrJSHS 

6yrJSHS 

4yrHS 

4yrHS 

6yrJSHS 

6yrJSHS 

4yrHS 

4yrHS 

6yrJSHS 

4yrHS 

6yrJSHS 

5yrJSHS 

6yrJSHS 

3yrHS 

3yrHS 

2yrHS 

6yrJSHS 

5yrJSHS 

6yrJSHS 

3yrHS 

6yrJSHS 

4yrJrHS 

5yrJrHS 

4yrJrHS 

5yrJSHS 

3yrHS 

4yrHS 

4yrHS 

6yrJSHS 

EDUCATION  OVER 
THE  AIR 


MONDAY 

Afternoon 

2:00-2:30  American  Education 
Forum — NBC  Red 

2:15-2:45  American  School  of  the 
Air — CBS 

5:45-6:00  Wilderness  Road — CBS 

Evening 

6:00-6:15  Education  in  the  News — 
NBC  Red 

10:30-11:00  National  Radio  Forum — ■ 
NBC  Blue 

TUESDAY 

Afternoon 

2:15-2:45  American  School  of  the 
Air— CBS 

3:45-4:00  Have  You  Heard?— NBC 
Blue 

5:00-5:30  Your  Health— NBC  Blue 

6:45-6:00  Wilderness  Road— CBS 

WEDNESDAY 

Afternoon 

2:15-2:45  American  School  of  the 
Air— CBS 

4:00-4:30  National  Congress  of 

Parents  and  Teachers  — 
NBC  Blue 

5:15-5:30  Dorothy  Gordon,  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Songs — CBS 

5:45-6:00  Wilderness  Road — CBS 

Evening 

6:00-6:15  Our  American  Schools — 
NBC  Red 

THURSDAY 

Afternoon 

2:15-2:45  American  School  of  the 

_ CBS 

4:45-5:00  Answer  Me  This — NBC 
Red 

5:45-6:00  Wilderness  Road — CBS 

FRIDAY 

Afternoon 

2:00-3:00  Damrosch  Music  Appre¬ 
ciation  Hour — NBC  Blue 
and  Red 

2:15-2:45  American  School  of  the 
Ajr _ CBS 

5:15-5:30  Dorothy  Gordon,  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Songs — CBS 

5:45-6:00  Wilderness  Road — CBS 

SATURDAY 

Morning 

11:00-11:15  Our  American  Schools — 
NBC  Red 

SUNDAY 

Morning 

11:30-12:00  The  World  Is  Yours— 
NBC  Red 

Afternoon 

12:30-1:00  University  of  Chicago 
Round  Table — NBC  Red 

3:00-3:15  Your  English— NBC  Blue 


Montgomery 
Red  Hill  Boro. 
Schuylkill 

East  Union  Twp. 
Pine  Grove  Boro. 
Tremont  Boro. 
Tioga 

Clymer  Twp. 
Covington-Putnam 
Hamilton  Twp. 
Westmoreland 
Hempfield  Twp. 
(Bovard  School) 


2yrHS  4yrJrHS 


3yrHS 

4yrHS 

4yrHS 

3yrHS 

4yrHS 

3yrHS 


4yrHS 

6yrJSHS 

6yrJSHS 

6yrJSHS 

6yrJSHS 

6yrJSHS 


4yrJrHS  4yrJrHS* 


•To  be  closed  at  the  end  of  the  school  year 
1936-36. 


CURRENT  MATERIALS  OF 
INSTRUCTION 


English  and  Social  Studies  Edition  Of 
"Scholastic"  Available 


Scholastic,  the  American  High  School 
Weekly,  announces  the  publication  of  a  sep¬ 
arate  Social  Studies  edition  of  the  maga¬ 
zine.  There  is  now  a  regular  edition  for 
teachers  of  English  and  those  who  integrate 
English  and  the  social  subjects,  and  a  Social 
Studies  edition  for  classes  demanding  a 
detailed  study  of  social  and  economic  prob¬ 
lems.  Both  editions  carry  an  ample  program 
of  fully  reported  and  thoroughly  interpreted 
news.  Each  edition  is  the  same  size  and 
magazine  style  as  the  old  Scholastic,  and 
there  is  also  a  special  weekly  Teacher  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  magazine. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE 


Periodical  Provides  Current  Materials 
Of  Instruction 


New  current  materials  on  natural  science 
adapted  for  use  in  the  public  schools  is  be¬ 
ing  made  available  by  the  American  Nature 
Association  through  its  monthly  publication 
Nature  Magazine.  This  publication  is  care¬ 
fully  adapted  to  classroom  methods,  includ¬ 
ing  general  discussion,  projects,  and  group 
conferences.  Accompanying  this  monthly 
publication  is  a  study  plan  to  facilitate  the 
use  of  the  materials  in  instruction.  The  au¬ 
thoritative  content  is  made  easily  accessible 
through  convenient  arrangement  and  a  com¬ 
plete  index.  The  articles  are  likewise  illum¬ 
inated  by  a  variety  of  vivid  illustrations. 
The  subject  matter  and  expositions  are 
adapted  to  all  age  levels  of  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 


EDUCATION  FOR  ALL 

Dr.  LESTER  K.  ADE 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

Another  aspect  of  the  educational 
implication  of  learning  to  live  together 
is  the  provision  for  different  needs  of 
various  individuals  and  groups.  Those 
who  would  become  tailors,  clerks, 
farmers,  and  housewives  require  pre¬ 
paration  just  as  those  who  would  be¬ 
come  ministers,  lawyers,  or  teachers. 
The  schools,  likewise,  are  committed 
to  the  proposition  of  providing  indus¬ 
trial,  commercial  and  agricultural 
education.  Guidance,  too,  is  essential 
to  assist  learners  in  making  intelli¬ 
gent  choices  in  regard  to  vocations, 
education,  health  and  other  practical 
problems  with  which  they  are  con¬ 
fronted.  A  program  for  the  stimula¬ 
tion  of  gifted  children  and  for  devel¬ 
opment  of  handicapped  children  in 
accordance  with  their  individual  ca¬ 
pacities,  is  another  requirement  of  a 
complete  educational  system.  A  pro¬ 
gram  beyond  that  of  the  formal  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  schools  is  an  essential 
part  of  education  today  in  order  to 
meet  the  needs  of  various  groups  and 
individuals. 

From  an  Address 
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AGRICULTURE 
STUDENTS  BECOME 
PRACTICAL  FARMERS 


Majority  Engage  in  Occupation  On 
Permanent  Basis 


Survey  Covers  10,000  Boys 


H.  C.  FETTEROLF 

Chief  Division  Agriculture 
Education 


From  a  survey  made  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction  of  10,110 
farm  boys  in  Pennsylvania  that  have  had 
one  or  more  years  of  vocational  agriculture, 
7,300  are  now  engaged  in  some  phase  of 
farming.  This  survey  covers  the  period  of 
instruction  of  twenty-two  years  and  is  very 
definite  evidence  that  farm  boys  are  study¬ 
ing  vocational  agriculture  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  for  the  occupation  of  farming. 

Six  hundred  and  thirty-three  former 
students  actually  purchased  or  rented  farms 
with  the  intention  of  permanent  ownership. 
Over  600  are  now  partners  with  their 
fathers  and  2,233  are  working  on  their  home 
farms  at  a  definite  allowance.  Another  690 
are  working  for  wages,  but  not  on  their 
home  farms.  Six  hundred  and  seventeen  are 
continuing  their  education  in  colleges  and 
821  have  gone  into  occupations  definitely 
related  to  some  phase  of  agriculture. 

A  very  noticeable  increase  in  enrollment 
in  agricultural  schools  in  Pennsylvania  was 
felt  by  school  authorities  this  year.  Prac¬ 
tically  every  available  agricultural  teacher 
in  this  State  and  throughout  the  United 
States  has  found  employment.  With  the  ad¬ 
ditional  Federal  funds  available  in  1937  an 
even  greater  increase  is  anticipated. 


ATTITUDES  AS  ESSENTIALS 
OF  EDUCATION 


Contribute  to  Social  Harmony 


The  progress,  success  and  happiness  of  an 
individual  in  modern  society  depend  in  a 
degree  on  the  attitudes  and  appreciations 
which  he  has  acquired  from  his  learning  ex¬ 
periences  both  in  and  out  of  school.  Accord¬ 
ingly  it  becomes  the  function  of  public  edu¬ 
cation  to  develop  attitudes  and  appreciations 
as  much  as  to  impart  factual  information. 
Among  the  attitudes  and  appreciations  that 
are  important,  if  not  essential  to  a  well- 
rounded  education  are  the  following:  the 
scientific  attitude,  the  attitude  of  tolerance, 
the  attitude  of  respect  for  constituted  au¬ 
thority,  the  attitude  of  relying  upon  orderly 
methods  to  gain  social  ends,  the  attitude  of 
working  harmoniously  with  others,  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  respect  for  personality,  the  attitude 
of  responsibility,  the  attitude  of  directness, 
the  desire  to  make  democracy  function,  the 
desire  to  better  the  welfare  of  the  individual 
and  society,  an  appreciation  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  in  literature,  art,  music,  nature,  etc.,  an 
appreciation  of  the  contributions  of  leaders 
in  the  various  fields  of  human  activities,  an 
appreciation  of  good  workmanship,  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  high  standards  of  conduct,  and 
an  appreciation  of  nature. 


ANTICIPATING 

ANNIVERSARIES 


HOME  ECONOMICS 
EDUCATION 


Phamphlet  Describes  Plans  For 
Extending  Program 


FEBRUARY 

1  George  Washington,  elected  first  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  in  1789. 

4  Mark  Hopkins,  1802-1887.  Educator, 
physician,  lecturer,  and  author.  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Williams  College.  Elected 
to  the  Hall  of  Fame  in  1905. 

7  Boy  Scout  Anniversary  Week  begins.  In 
celebration  of  the  founding  of  the  or¬ 
ganization. 

7  Race  Relations  Sunday. 

7  National  Drama  Week  begins. 

8  William  Tecumseh  Sherman,  1820-1891. 

Soldier,  hero  of  “Sherman’s  March  to 
the  Sea.”  Elected  to  the  Hall  of  Fame 
in  1905. 

9  Theodore  Roosevelt  National  Memorial 

Day. 

11  Thomas  Edison,  1847-1931. 

11  Daniel  Boone,  1735-1820.  Explorer  and 

pioneer.  Born  in  Berks  County.  Colo¬ 
nel  in  the  Revolution.  Elected  to  the 
Hall  of  Fame  in  1915. 

12  Abraham  Lincoln,  1809-1865.  States¬ 

man,  Civil  War  President. 

12  National  Defense  Week  begins. 

12  Peter  Cooper,  1791-1883.  Philanthropist 
and  reformer.  Builder  of  the  first  lo¬ 
comotive  in  America.  Candidate  for 
President  in  1876.  Elected  to  the  Hall 
of  Fame  in  1900. 

12  Charles  Darwin,  1809-1882.  Naturalist 
and  biologist. 

14  St.  Valentines’  Day. 

17  P.-T.  A.  Founders’  Day. 

18  George  Peabody,  1795-1869.  Philanthro¬ 

pist,  reformer,  and  educator.  Elected 
to  the  Hall  of  Fame  in  1900. 

20  Better  American  Speech  Week  begins. 

21  Father  and  Son  Week  begins. 

22  James  Russel  Lowell,  1819-1891.  Poet, 

critic,  and  editor.  Elected  to  the  Hall 
of  Fame  in  1905. 

22  George  Washington,  1732-1799.  “The 

Father  of  His  Country”.  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Army  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  presiding  officer  of  the  first  Con¬ 
stitutional  Convention.  First  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  Elected  to 
the  Hall  of  Fame  in  1900. 

23  Emma  Willard,  1787-1870.  Editor,  au¬ 

thor,  and  pioneer  in  the  education  of 
girls.  Elected  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  in 
1905. 

23  Johannes  Gutenberg,  1397-1468.  Inven¬ 
tor  of  printing. 

27  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  1807- 

1882.  Poet,  Professor  at  Harvard. 
Elected  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  in  1900. 

28  Mary  Lyon,  1797-1849.  Educator,  foun¬ 

der  of  Mount  Holyoke  College.  Elected 
to  the  Hall  of  Fame  in  1905. 


ALL-INCLUSIVE  EDUCATION 


A  new  philosophy  of  education  is 
evolving.  This  philosophy,  in  brief,  in¬ 
tends  that  education  today  shall  be 
all-inclusive  to  meet  the  individual 
and  social  needs  of  all  ages  and  all 
types.  It  shall  aim  at  the  development 
of  character.  It  shall  be  human,  not 
mechanical.  It  shall  offer  prevocation- 
al  preparation  for  all  phases  of  life, 
for  all  activities  in  which  normal  be¬ 
ings  participate. 

Lester  K.  Ade 


ANNA  G.  GREEN 
Chief  Division  of  Home  Economics 
Education 


A  bulletin  of  some  twenty  pages  has 
been  prepared  by  the  State  Board  for  Vo¬ 
cational  Education  under  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  setting  forth  the  plan 
for  the  extension  of  vocational  education 
under  the  Smith-Hughes  and  George  Reed 
Acts  with  respect  to  home  economics.  The 
brief  programs  in  the  pamphlet  touch  on 
such  phases  of  home  economics  education 
as  the  following:  The  use  of  Federal  funds, 
State  and  local  supervision  of  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  types  of  home  economics  education 
to  benefit  from  Federal  funds,  day  schools, 
part-time  home  economics  classes,  evening 
home  economics  classes,  and  teacher  educa¬ 
tion  in  home  economics. 

P.-T.  A.  Plans  Annual 
Round-Up 

Effort  to  Assure  Good  Health  Of 
Children  Entering  School  Next  Fall 

Parents,  Physicians,  Nurses  and  Teachers 
Cooperate 

The  1937  Summer  Round-Up  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  a  health  activity  of  the  National  Con¬ 
gress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  will  focus 
the  attention  of  parents  upon  the  need  for 
periodic  health  examinations  for  their  chil¬ 
dren.  The  Summer  Round-Up,  inaugurated 
in  1925,  is  a  campaign  to  send  to  the  enter¬ 
ing  grade  of  school  or  kindergarten  a  class 
of  children  as  free  as  possible  from  remedi¬ 
able  defects.  The  project  is  sponsored  by  the 
various  local  parent-teacher  associations 
throughout  the  nation. 

Parental  responsibility  for  observing  the 
underlying  principles  governing  good  health 
is  emphasized.  Points  upon  which  the  good 
health  of  growing  children  depends,  are  as 
follows : 

1.  The  development  of  healthy  habits, 
such  as  adequate  sleep,  rest,  exer¬ 
cise,  a  well-balanced  diet,  personal 
cleanliness,  and  healthy  mental  at¬ 
titudes. 

2.  The  removal  of  existing  physical  de¬ 
fects,  such  as  bad  teeth,  infected 
tonsils,  adenoids,  poor  vision,  im¬ 
paired  hearing,  hereditary  tenden¬ 
cies,  and  others. 

3.  Periodic  health  examinations. 

The  program  which  will  be  conducted 
during  the  coming  summer  includes  a  can¬ 
vass  of  the  community  to  locate  the  children 
who  will  enter  school ;  a  personal  visit  with 
the  parents  to  inform  them  of  the  need  for 
an  examination ;  an  examination  in  the 
spring  to  discover  the  child’s  physical  con¬ 
dition;  follow-up  visits  to  the  home  to  urge 
that  the  advice  of  the  examining  physician 
and  dentist  be  followed  and  to  make  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  treatment  of  indigent 
cases;  and  a  check-up  in  the  fall  to  find  out 
if  the  advice  of  the  examining  doctor  and 
dentist  has  been  carried  out. 
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AVIATION  AND 
EDUCATION 

Air  Transportation  Creates  New 
Responsibility  for  Schools 

The  Developments  and  Trends  Traced 

Dr.  LESTER  K.  ADE 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

The  wide-spread  developments  in  Aviation 
and  the  increased  use  of  air  service  in  com¬ 
merce  have  brought  aeronautics  into  the 
daily  lives  of  people  and  therewith  have 
made  it  a  subject  of  universal  interest  in 
our  democratic  society.  As  such,  it  has  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  the  program  of  public  edu¬ 
cation.  Gradually  this  new  enterprise  is 
taking  its  place  in  the  social  order  along 
with  steamships,  railroads,  motion  pictures, 
and  other  industries  and  institutions,  and 
has  acquired  a  significance  for  every  one. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  public  school  not 
only  to  acquaint  the  prospective  citizen  of 
our  democracy  with  the  environment  in 
which  he  lives,  but  to  guide  him  in  his  en¬ 
deavor  to  adapt  himself  to  contemporary 
life.  Aviation  is  an  active  growing  develop¬ 
ment  and  constitutes  an  essential  part  of 
the  materials  of  instruction  in  the  modem 
school. 

Various  phases  of  the  rapidly  developing 
enterprise  are  appropriate  for  use  in  the 
Social  Studies  and  other  departments  of  the 
public  school  program. 

Such  pioneers  in  man’s  conquest  of  the 
air  as  the  Wright  Brothers,  Samuel  P. 
Langley,  and  C.  M.  Manley  are  as  worthy 
of  emulation  as  pioneers  in  other  fields.  The 
potential  use  of  planes  in  modem  warfare, 
aerial  photography,  barometric  studies,  fast 
postal  service,  to  say  nothing  of  their  con¬ 
tribution  to  regular  transportation,  consti¬ 
tute  important  phases  of  life  in  the  modem 
world. 

An  enumeration  of  the  steps  by  which 
Aviation  service  has  reached  its  present 
stage  of  development  reveals  historic 
achievements  that  rank  with  those  relating: 
to  highways,  automobiles,  radios,  water 
transportation,  bridge  and  tunnel  construc¬ 
tion,  and  other  vital  aspects  of  modem  his¬ 
tory  as  now  taught  in  the  public  schools. 
For  while  Aviation  is  hardly  a  third  of  a 
century  old,  it  has  already  achieved  a  high 
degree  of  success  in  the  transportation  of 
passengers,  air  mail  service,  trans-oceanic 
flights,  around  the  world  trips,  and  altitude 
flying. 

Obviously,  an  industrial  development  of 
the  proportions  of  Aviation  is  deserving  of 
an  adequate  place  in  the  program  of  public 
instruction  in  our  Commonwealth  as  well  as 
in  the  Nation  at  large. 


STATE  SCHOLARSHIP 
TEST  SUMMARY 

Report  Reveals  Significant  Facts 

JAMES  G.  PENTZ 
Chief  Division  Pre-Professional 
Credentials 


A  variety  of  significant  and  interesting 
facts  are  disclosed  in  a  summary  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  Annual  Scholarship  Examina¬ 
tion,  recently  compiled  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction.  Of  3,358  seniors  from 
the  secondary  schools  of  the  Commonwealth 
who  took  the  examinations  52%  were  boys 
and  48%  girls.  The  scores  ranged  from  171 
to  432 — the  average  score  being  303.  Scores 
for  boys  ran  from  171  to  432,  while  the 
scores  for  girls  ran  from  172  to  432 — the 
highest  score  in  the  State,  432,  being  made 
by  a  girl.  However,  the  average  score  for 
boys,  309,  exceeded  that  for  the  girls,  296. 

Of  the  1,736  boys  who  took  the  test  61% 
had  decided  upon  the  college  they  would 
like  to  enter;  of  the  1,619  girls  who  took  the 
Examination  59%  had  decided  upon  a  col¬ 
lege.  The  report  indicated  that  those  who 
had  decided  upon  a  college  made  slightly 
better  scores  than  those  who  had  not. 

As  to  the  relative  ratings  of  boys  and 
girls  in  the  six  departments  of  the  ex¬ 
amination,  the  report  reveals  the  following: 

In  intelligence  quotients  the  boys  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  girls  by  51  to  48;  in  English  and 
Literature  the  girls  exceeded  the  boys  by 
50  to  48;  in  Social  Studies  and  History  the 
boys  exceeded  the  girls  by  54  to  52;  in 
Science  the  boys  exceeded  the  girls  by  52 
to  46;  in  Foreign  Languages  the  girls  sur¬ 
passed  the  boys  by  52  to  48;  and  in  Math¬ 
ematics  the  boys  exceeded  the  girls  by  53 
to  46.  _ 

REVISING  NATIONAL  LIST  OF 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


The  Office  of  Education  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
is  now  revising  its  bulletin  entitled  “Scholar¬ 
ships  and  Fellowships”.  This  purports  to  be 
one  of  the  most  useful  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  subject  and  treats  these  aids  to 
students  under  four  heads: 

1.  Scholarships  and  fellowships  awarded 
at  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the 
United  States. 

2.  Scholarships  designated  for  general  and 
special  fields  of  higher  education. 

3.  State  scholarships. 

4.  Privately  endowed  scholarships. 

The  revised  bulletin  will  be  available 
sometime  this  winter. 


SUITING  RADIO 
TO  SCHOOL 


Cooperative  Course  Adapts  Air  Art 
To  Educational  Ends 


National  Studies  Participate 


Efforts  to  advance  the  use  of  radio  in 
public  schools  and  colleges  disclose  that  one 
of  -the  chief  needs  is  for  skillful  educators 
with  a  mastery  of  the  difficult  techniques 
of  radio.  In  response  to  this  evident  need, 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education  is 
sponsoring  a  project  in  cooperation  with  the 
radio  workshop  of  New  York  University 
and  various  national  broadcasting  com¬ 
panies,  to  make  experimental  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  new  techniques  in  the  use  of  radio 
for  education. 

In  this  course,  which  is  open  to  a  limited 
number  of  specially  qualified  students,  the 
learner  actually  practices  the  various  as¬ 
pects  of  radio  art  under  the  direction  and 
criticism  of  experts.  Likewise  cooperating 
in  this  educational  project  are  a  group  of 
forty  actors  and  singers  now  engaged  in 
radio  programs  over  the  coast-to-coast  net¬ 
works. 

Under  these  favorable  circumstances  the 
prospective  educational  radio  artists  enjoy 
five  kinds  of  learning  opportunities  in  the 
art  of  the  air.  They  gain  practice  in  de¬ 
scriptive  writing,  directing  radio  programs, 
and  acting  under  the  supervision  of  radio 
experts.  They  also  observe  professional  ar¬ 
tists  during  rehearsals  and  at  regular  air 
programs,  and  sit  under  lectures  by  leaders 
in  the  radio  field.  They  form  committee 
groups  for  the  purpose  of  studying  special 
aspects  of  radio  performance  and  other 
vital  problems  relating  to  the  work,  and 
have  access  to  a  library  on  radio  including 
a  large  collection  of  scripts. 

With  the  numerous  advancements,  scien¬ 
tific  and  artistic,  now  going  forward  in  the 
field  of  radio  service,  and  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  National  broadcasting  companies 
with  school  authorities,  there  is  every  indi¬ 
cation  that  radio  will  become  a  most  effect¬ 
ive  instrument  in  the  learning  processes  of 
the  public  schools  and  higher  institutions. 


STUDY  STATUS  OF  RURAL 
TEACHERS 


LEE  L.  DRIVER 
Chief  Division  Consolidation  and 
Transportation 


The  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Consolidation 
and  Transportation  in  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  has  accepted  a  place  on 
the  Committee  on  the  Economic  Status  of 
the  Rural  Teacher  of  the  National  Education 
Association.  During  the  current  term  this 
Committee,  which  is  composed  of  specialists 
in  rural  education  throughout  the  Nation, 
will  study  the  question  of  salaries  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions  of  teachers  in  the  less-popu¬ 
lous  areas  of  America.  Despite  the  wide¬ 
spread  movement  for  the  consolidation  of 
schools  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  country  at 
large,  there  are  still  a  great  many  teachers 
and  pupils  carrying  on  an  educational  pro¬ 
gram  in  a  purely  rural  situation.  It  is  in 
the  interests  of  these  people  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  has  been  organized. 


WORLD  CITIZENSHIP 


The  essence  of  good  citizenship  in 
the  world  today  is  larger  group  con¬ 
sciousness.  It  involves  the  individual 
consciousness  synonymous  with  loyal¬ 
ty  to  State,  and  a  feeling  of  national¬ 
ism  in  harmony  with  a  feeling  of 
inter-nationalism.  Inter-group  virtues 
are  not  opposed  to  extra-group  vir¬ 
tues.  In  earlier  society  it  was  bad  to 
kill  a  member  of  one’s  own  tribe,  but 
it  was  good  to  kill  a  member  of  an 
enemy  tribe;  it  was  bad  to  steal  from 
one’s  own  group,  but  it  was  good  to 
steal  from  the  enemy.  It  was  not 


recognized  that  barriers  separating 
groups  of  humanity  may  be  broken 
down  by  the  identification  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  with  more  and  more  inclusive 
groups.  To  regard  local  well-being  as 
opposite  to  national  well-being  is  as 
inconsistent  as  to  regard  the  hand  as 
opposite  to  the  body.  Similarly  in 
human  relations,  the  welfare  of  both 
the  individual  and  the  group  depend 
upon  their  mutual  co-operation  and 
understanding. 

Lester  K.  Ade 
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IN  TOUCH  WITH  TRENDS 


NEW  BOOKS 


Title 


Foundations  of  Curriculum  Building 
Preventing  Crime;  a  symposium 
Federal  Support  for  Public  Education 
Remaking  the  Curriculum 
Yearbook  of  School  Law 

Elem  mtary  School  Organization  and  Manage- 
me  it 

Print  pies  and  Statutory  Provisions  Relating 
to  Recreational,  Medical,  and  Social  Welfare 
Se  vices  of  the  Public  Schools 
Educ  tion  and  the  Social  Conflict 
The  Mature  of  the  Supervision  of  Student- 
Te  .ihing  in  Universities  Using  Cooperating 
Public  High  Schools 

Development  and  Progress  of  Special  Classes 
for  Mentally  Deficient  Children  in  Connecti¬ 
cut 

State  Provisions  for  Equalizing  the  Cost  of 
Public  Education 

Retrospect  and  Forecast  in  Radio  Education 
Clinical  Psychology 
Educating  for  Adjustment 
A  State’s  Supervision  of  its  Elementary  Schools 
American  Life  and  School  Curriculum 
Budgeting  in  Public  Schools 
Our  American  Heritage 
The  Courts  and  Public  School  Property 
The  Small  High  School  at  Work 
An  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Educa¬ 
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CURRENT  PERIODICALS 


Title 


Legal  Liability  for  Injury  of  Children 
in  Public  Schools 

Principles  and  Practices  in  School 
Health  Education 

A  Guide  to  the  Literature  of  Physical 
Education,  Including  Certain  As¬ 
pects  of  Health  Education  and  Re¬ 
creation 

Training  Youth  to  Meet  Its  New 
Needs 

Results  of  Activity  Instruction:  Inter¬ 
pretation  of  Published  Findings 

Functions  of  Various  Divisions  of 
State  Departments  of  Education 

Horace  Mann:  Educator  and  States¬ 
man 


Periodical 

Journal  of  Health  and 
Physical  Education 

N.  E.  A.  Proceedings 

Research  Quarterly  of  the 
American  Phys.  Ed. 
Asso. 

Industrial  Arts  and  Voca. 
Ed. 

Journal  of  Educational 
Research 

Peabody  Journal  of  Edu¬ 
cation 

Journal  of  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association 


Issue 

February  1936 
1935 

December  1935 
December  1936 
November  1936 
November  1936 
December  1936 


PENNSYLVANIA  EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT  ASSISTS  C.  C.  C. 
IN  VIRGINIA 


While  public  education  may  be  a  function 
generally  administered  by  the  several 
states,  yet  in  one  instance  at  least,  public 
education  service  in  Pennsylvania  is  ex¬ 
tending  beyond  state  bounds.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction  has  received  a 
request  from  a  C.  C.  C.  camp  in  Virginia 
to  offer  the  boys  an  opportunity  to  continue 
their  secondary  school  work  and  secure 
credit  for  the  same  through  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Pre-Professional  Examinations’  Di¬ 
vision.  The  Department  has  succeeded  in 
making  arrangements  with  the  local  school 
authorities  in  Virginia  to  conduct  these 
examinations  in  the  interests  of  the  further 
education  of  the  members  of  the  Camp.  The 
plan  is  working  successfully. 


FUTURE  FARMER  BAND  TO  PLAY 
AT  ANNUAL  FARM  SHOW 


100  Boys  in  Organization 


Pennsylvania’s  Future  Farmer  Band  will 
again  be  one  of  the  features  of  entertain¬ 
ment  for  the  1937  State  Farm  Show  to  be 
held  in  Harrisburg  during  the  week  of  Jan¬ 
uary  18.  This  band  will  be  made  up  of  one 
hundred  boys  selected  from  many  of  the 
three  hundred  agriculural  departments  in 
this  State.  Under  the  direction  of  Henry  S. 
Brunner,  Teacher  Training  Department, 
State  College,  the  band  will  play  for  the 
General  Meeting  Monday  evening,  January 
18th,  the  opening  night  of  the  Farm  Show, 
and  again  for  the  Vocational  Entertainment 
on  Tuesday  of  Farm  Show  Week.  Over  four 
thousand  boys  and  girls,  are  expected  to 
attend  the  Farm  Show  this  year. 


ADAPTABILITY  ESSENTIAL  IN 
SCHOOL  BUILDING 


Dr.  LESTER  K.  ADE 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


The  main  purpose  of  a  school  plant  is  to 
provide  a  place  for  these  learnings  and  de¬ 
velopments  of  children,  youth  and  adults. 
Hence,  the  first  underlying  principle  is  to 
adapt  construction  to  the  evolving  curricu¬ 
lum  it  is  to  serve.  School  officials  are  becom¬ 
ing  conscious  of  this  fundamental  principle. 
They  are  appreciating  the  importance  of 
scientific  school  planning.  The  development 
of  an  adequate  school  plant  is  something 
more  than  a  mere  architectural  problem — 
more  than  building  four  walls  and  a  roof. 
It  is  a  human  problem  involving  many  social 
implications.  The  viewpoints  of  architects, 
school  executives,  educational  experts,  and 
other  competent  persons  are  essential  to 
assure  that  modem  school  buildings  are  con¬ 
structed  to  fill  their  true  and  vital  function. 
Progressive  experience  is  gradually  raising 
the  importance  of  a  proper  school  plant  sec¬ 
ond  only  to  that  of  the  teacher  in  a  mod¬ 
em  system. 

Adapting  construction  to  a  growing  cur¬ 
riculum  pre-supposes  a  second  principle; 
namely,  that  those  concerned  with  modem 
school  buildings  must  be  alert  to  ever  chang¬ 
ing  needs  and  methods.  They  must  recognize 
the  increasing  use  of  school  facilities  made 
by  the  general  community;  the  influence  ex¬ 
erted  by  the  trend  toward  consolidation;  the 
additional  facilities  required  for  vocational 
and  practical  arts  courses,  for  the  junior 
high  school  organization,  for  visual  educa¬ 
tion,  for  art  and  music,  for  kindergarten 
instruction,  and  safety  education  courses. 
Likewise  they  must  give  attention  to  the 
selection  of  a  proper  site,  to  capacity  re¬ 
quirements,  costs,  new  curriculum  develop¬ 
ments,  population  trends,  changing  methods 
of  instruction,  community  needs,  and  public 
opinion.  The  coordination  of  all  these  con¬ 
tributing  factors  is  essential  and  must  be 
recognized  in  suiting  school  plant  construc¬ 
tion  to  its  paramount  purpose. 


NEW  EXHIBIT  ADORNS 
MUSEUM 


Flowers  and  Ferns  Attractively  Arranged 
For  Permanent  Display 


GERTRUDE  B.  FULLER 
Assistant  Director  State  Library 
and  Museum 


The  State  Museum  has  just  arranged  for 
and  placed  a  Special  Exhibit  of  great  in¬ 
terest  to  flower  lovers,  students,  and  teach¬ 
ers  of  Botany. 

About  fifty  specimens  of  flowers  and  ferns 
prepared  and  preserved  by  an  entirely  new 
and  beautiful  process  which  retains  the  liv¬ 
ing  color  beauty  and  fine  detail  of  plants 
are  shown  in  this  loan  exhibit  which  will  be 
on  display  for  four  weeks  only. 

The  first  of  the  Annual  Fine  Arts  Ex¬ 
hibits  is  planned  to  be  shown  early  in 
December,  as  soon  as  the  cleaning  which  the 
building  is  undergoing  has  advanced  far 
enough  to  make  such  an  exhibit  practicable. 
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SOCIAL  ADJUSTMENTS  OF 
CHILDREN 


Reducing  Delinquency  Through  Educational 
Guidance 


DONALD  P.  DAVIS 
Chief  Division  Child  Accounting 
and  Research 


The  Children’s  Charter  would  guarantee 
for  every  child  who  is  in  conflict  with  so¬ 
ciety  the  right  to  be  dealt  with  intelligently 
as  society’s  charge,  not  as  society’s  outcast; 
with  the  home,  the  school,  the  church,  the 
court  and  the  institution  when  needed, 
shaped  to  return  him  whenever  possible  to 
the  normal  stream  of  life. 

The  pertinent  question  confronting  school¬ 
men  everywhere  is  what  to  do  with  children 
who  manifest  such  evidences  of  maladjust¬ 
ment  to  society  as  timidity,  swearing,  steal¬ 
ing,  high  temper,  disobedience,  impertinence, 
rebellious  attitude,  destructive  tendencies, 
lack  of  self-control,  dislike  for  teacher,  un¬ 
satisfactory  school  record,  impulsiveness, 
indifference  to  rights  of  others,  abnormal 
interest  in  reading,  abnormal  interest  in 
movies,  lack  of  special  interests,  seclusive- 
ness,  brooding  tendencies,  sensitiveness,  and 
cruelty  to  animals  and  to  other  children. 

Where  these  tendencies  are  evidenced,  the 
Home  and  School  Visitor  working  with  the 
teacher  should  begin  a  case  study  of  the 
child  and  his  environment.  However,  no 
plan  for  the  prevention  of  delinquency  can 
fail  to  consider  the  recreational  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  the  community.  Play  is  the  child’s 
world  in  which  he  develops  the  physical  and 
mental  skills  which  are  a  necessary  part  of 
his  education.  Play  satisfies  the  desires  of 
the  child  for  group  life,  for  adventure,  and 
for  the  opportunity  to  develop  initiative  and 
independence.  The  child  accepts  the  recrea¬ 
tional  opportunities  offered  by  the  com¬ 
munity.  If  these  consist  of  low  grade  pool 
rooms  and  dance  halls,  all  the  constructive 
work  that  has  been  done  by  the  school  for 
correcting  the  child’s  maladjustment  may 
be  undone.  The  school  must  accept  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  developing  desirable  forms 
of  recreation  through  extra  curricular  ac¬ 
tivities  and  for  fostering  a  community  sen¬ 
timent  through  Parent-Teacher  Associa¬ 
tions,  Churches  and  Service  Clubs  for  the 
development  of  desirable  forms,  and  the 
suppression  of  undesirable  forms  of  com¬ 
munity  recreation.  The  work  for  the  mal¬ 
adjusted  school  child  must  take  into  account 
all  community  problems.  To  ignore  the 
vicious  neighborhood  surroundings  that  have 
been  a  contributing  factor  in  the  child’s 
problem  of  adjustment,  would  nullify  much 
of  the  constructive  work  of  the  school  pro¬ 
gram. 


CO-ED  RATIO  RISES 


With  the  rapid  development  of  new  types 
of  vocations  and  the  trend  toward  establish¬ 
ing  women  in  the  commercial  and  profes¬ 
sional  fields,  there  is  an  inevitable  rise  in 
the  ratio  between  women  and  men  in  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  nation.  The 
ratio  of  enrollments  of  women  and  men  has 
already  increased  to  a  ratio  of  two  to  three 
in  the  institutions  of  higher  learning.  In 
graduate  schools  the  ratio  is  five  women  to 
nine  men,  and  in  professional  schools  one 
to  three.  In  several  states  of  the  Nation  the 
total  women  exceed  the  total  men  students 
in  the  colleges. 


SCHOOL  RETIREMENT 
SYSTEM  ON 
SCHEDULE 


Accrued  Liabilities  Being  Absorbed 
By  Accumulated  Assets 


Actuarially  Sound  Status 


HENRY  H.  BAISH 
Secretary  School  Employes’  Retire¬ 
ment  Board 


A  report  of  the  actuarial  investigation 
and  valuation  of  the  Pennsylvania  School 
Employes’  Retirement  System  just  com¬ 
pleted  by  actuary,  George  B.  Buck,  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1935,  shows  the  in¬ 
stitution  to  be  actuarially  sound. 

In  his  letter  accompanying  this  report, 
Mr.  Buck  said:  “On  the  evidence  of  the 
present  valuation  the  Retirement  Board  has 
every  reason  to  feel  gratified  with  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  system  and  hopeful  for  its  satis¬ 
factory  operation  in  the  future.” 

When  the  Retirement  System  was  estab¬ 
lished  on  July  1,  1919  the  accrued  liability 
amounted  to  $61,000,000.  This  accrued  lia¬ 
bility  represented  the  cost  of  the  service 
rendered  by  school  employes  then  in  service 
and  for  which  no  reserves  had  been  accu¬ 
mulated.  The  Retirement  System,  therefore, 
began  with  $61,000,000  of  liabilities  and  no 
assets. 

Reserves  have  been  accumulated  to  pay 
the  cost  of  all  service  rendered  by  members 
of  the  Retirement  System  since  July  1,  1919 
and  $34,243,216  has  been  accumulated  on 
account  of  the  accrued  liabilities  of  $61,- 
000,000.  This  leaves  a  balance  of  $26,756,- 
784  to  be  accumulated  on  account  of  the 
accrued  liability. 

The  reserves  are  being  accumulated  ac¬ 
cording  to  schedule  and  within  about  ten 
years  more  the  assets  of  the  Retirement 
System  are  expected  to  equal  the  liabilities, 
and  the  annual  cost  of  the  Retirement  Sys¬ 
tem  to  the  State  and  local  school  districts 
will  then  be  materially  reduced. 

The  Actuary  is  now  at  work  investigating 
and  evaluating  the  School  Employes’  Re¬ 
tirement  System  with  a  view  to  making  the 
annual  report  for  June  1936. 


EXPANDING  CURRICULA 
REQUIRES  ENLARGED 
FACILITIES 


Education  has  been  too  long  thought 
of  as  a  social  function  concentrated 
within  the  four  walls  of  a  school 
building.  This  function  is  now  more 
than  ever  reaching  out  to  touch  the 
home,  the  church,  the  State,  the 
community,  commerce  and  trade.  No 
longer  then  can  an  adequate  educa¬ 
tional  program  be  confined  within  the 
limitations  of  the  traditional  school 
building.  The  building  must  expand 
as  its  function  expands,  and  make 
room  for  museums,  art  galleries,  con¬ 
cert  halls,  theaters,  radio  studios, 
libraries  and  even  zoos. 

Lester  K.  Ade 


STATE-AID  FOR 
LIBRARIES 


Pertinent  Questions  Serve  as  Basis  For 
Survey  on  Public  Subsidies 

JOSEPH  L.  RAFTER 
Director  State  Library  and  Museum 


Many  libraries  throughout  the  nation  are 
now  working  through  planning  committees 
on  proposals  to  be  submitted  to  the  legisla¬ 
tors  of  the  several  states  with  a  view  to  se¬ 
curing  state-aid  on  a  regular  basis.  The 
American  Library  Association  has  aided 
this  effort  by  outlining  appropriate  and  sig¬ 
nificant  questions  to  be  considered  in  formu¬ 
lating  proposals  for  legislative  action  with 
respect  to  state-aid  for  librarians. 

Among  the  questions  suggested  are  the 
following : 

What  are  the  purposes  of  state-aid? 

From  what  source  should  state  funds  bq 
provided — the  general  state’ fund  or  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  special  tax? 

How  should  state  funds  be  appropriated 
— in  the  general  state  budget,  through  a 
special  appropriation  act,  or  as  part  of  the 
appropriation  for  the  state  library  exten¬ 
sion  agency? 

What  amount  of  money  would  be  re¬ 
quired? 

On  what  basis  should  funds  be  appro¬ 
priated — by  population,  or  need,  or  other 
formula? 

How  shall  provision  be  made  for  service 
to  new  areas,  in  addition  to  assistance  to 
existing  libraries? 

On  what  conditions  should  grants  be 
made? 

Should  the  use  of  grants  be  limited  to 
specific  expenditures,  as  for  books  and  peri¬ 
odicals? 

Shall  state-aid  be  for  public  libraries 
only? 

How  much  detail  is  necessary  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation? 

Should  state-aid  be  considered  in  a  state 
without  a  state  library  extension  agency? 

Are  there  dangers  from  partisan  politics? 

Who  shall  make  a  specific  plan  for  state- 
aid? 

How  can  the  needed  facts  be  secured? 


DR.  WHITNEY  NEW  DEPUTY 

(Concluded  from  page  2) 

the  University  of  Upsala.  His  mission  to 
England  was  principally  in  the  interest  of 
comparative  education  in  the  realm  of  tech¬ 
nical  instruction.  His  contacts  there  were 
principally  through  the  City  of  London 
College,  and  the  World  Association  on  Adult 
Education. 

As  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  Doctor  Whitney  will  represent  the 
head  of  the  Department  as  occasion  re¬ 
quires,  at  meetings  of  administrative  boards 
and  commissions,  school  officials  and  other 
groups  concerned  with  public  education  in 
Pennsylvania.  He  is  also  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  Department  in  the 
absence  of  the  Superintendent  and  makes 
recommendations  relative  to  fiscal  and  pro¬ 
fessional  matters. 

Reviewing  reports  prepared  in  the  De¬ 
partment  and  conducting  important  cor¬ 
respondence  on  administration  and  technical 
problems,  are  still  other  duties  that  fall  to 
the  office  of  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction. 
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PROFESSIONAL  LICENSING 

1937  Calendar  of  Examinations  for  Candidates 

and  Practitioners 

JAMES  A.  NEWPHER 

Director  Bureau  of  Professional 

Licensing 

JANUARY 

Vocations 

Date 

Cities 

Beauticians 

18-22 

Philadelphia,  Erie,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pitts- 

burgh,  Harrisburg 

Physicians 

5-9 

Philadelphia 

Optometrists 

18-20 

Philadelphia 

Pharmacists 

13-15 

Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 

Real  Estate 

9 

Philadelphia,  Erie,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pitts- 

burgh,  Harrisburg 

Veterinarians 

5-6 

Philadelphia 

FEBRUARY 

Pre-Professionals 

1-3 

Every  County  Seat 

Nurses 

12-13 

Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Wilkes-Barre, 

Harrisburg 

MARCH 

Barbers 

2-5 

Philadelphia,  Erie,  Scranton,  Pittsburgh, 

Harrisburg 

APRIL 

Beauticians 

19-23 

Philadelphia,  Erie,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pitts- 

burgh,  Harrisburg 

Pharmacists 

7-9 

Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 

Real  Estate 

10 

Philadelphia,  Erie,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pitts- 

burgh,  Harrisburg 

JUNE 

Architects 

Un-determined  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 

Barbers 

1-4 

Philadelphia,  Erie,  Scranton,  Pittsburgh, 

Harrisburg 

Pre-Professionals 

1-5 

Every  County  Seat 

Dentists 

15-19 

Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 

Nurses 

Un-determined  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Wilkes-Barre, 

Harrisburg 

Optometrists 

21-23 

Philadelphia 

Osteopaths 

Un-determined  Philadelphia 

Pharmacists 

Second  Week  (T)  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 

Veterinarians 

Fourth  Week  (T)  Philadelphia 

JULY 

Beauticians 

20-23 

Philadelphia,  Erie,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pitts- 

burgh,  Harrisburg 

Physicians 

Un-determined  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 

Real  Estate 

10 

Philadelphia,  Erie,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pitts- 

burgh,  Harrisburg 

AUGUST 

Pre-Professionals 

Second  Week  (T)  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Scranton,  Har- 

risburg,  and  thirteen  State  Teachers 

Colleges 

SEPTEMBER 

Barbers 

7-10 

Philadelphia,  Erie,  Scranton,  Pittsburgh, 

Harrisburg 

OCTOBER 

Beauticians 

19-22 

Philadelphia,  Erie,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pitts- 

burgh,  Harrisburg 

Pharmacists 

Second  Week  (T)  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 

Real  Estate 

9 

Philadelphia,  Erie,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pitts- 

burgh,  Harrisburg 

NOVEMBER 

Accountants 

Un-determined  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 

Nurses 

Fourth  Week  (T)  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Wilkes-Barre, 

Harrisburg 

DECEMBER 

Architects 

28-31 

Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 

Barbers 

7-10 

Philadelphia,  Erie,  Scranton,  Pittsburgh, 

Harrisburg 

Dentists 

Second  Week  (T)  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 

EDUCATION  FOR  SPEECH 
DEFECTIVE  CHILDREN 


Service  Reaching  Rural  Areas 

Schools  Provide  Corrective  Measure  For 
Handicapped  Pupils 


ROBERT  G.  BERNREUTER 
Chief  Division  of  Special  Education 


Speech  defective  children  who  live  in  rural 
districts  in  Pennsylvania  may  now  have  the 
help  of  specially  prepared  teachers  of 
speech.  This  is  made  possible  through  the 
aid  given  to  the  local  school  districts  by  the 
Commonwealth  under  regulations  drawn  up 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

In  the  smaller  school  districts  of  the 
fourth  class  there  are  more  than  20,000 
children  who  possess  speech  defects.  Most 
of  these  live  where  there  are  so  few  chil¬ 
dren  that  the  district  cannot  afford  to  em¬ 
ploy  a  full-time  speech  correctionist.  In  the 
past  these  children  have  been  neglected.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  need,  provisions  have  been 
made  for  adjoining  districts  jointly  to  en¬ 
gage  a  specialist.  The  Commonwealth  under 
the  provision  of  the  School  Code  is  author¬ 
ized  to  pay  80  per  cent  of  the  salary  of  the 
teacher  provided  she  is  certified  for  such 
teaching  and  the  arrangements  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  Division  of  Special  Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion.  Similar  aid,  in  smaller  amounts,  is  also 
available  to  the  larger  school  districts. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  SCHOOLS 
MARKED  BY  COOPERATIVE  EFFORT 


(Concluded  from  page  1) 

with  the  duty  of  providing  an  educational 
program  that  will  enable  them  to  obtain  an 
education  adequate  to  fulfill  the  require¬ 
ments  of  good  and  efficient  citizenship.  A 
detailed  exposition  of  the  function  and  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  several  Bureaus  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction  have  been  set 
forth  in  a  new  bulletin  entitled  “The  Pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion”  and  has  been  made  available  to 
educators  and  laymen  throughout  the  Com¬ 
monwealth. 

ORGANIZATION 

In  effecting  the  organization  of  the 
Department,  efficiency  of  service  was  the 
primary  basis  of  allocations  and  arrange¬ 
ments.  The  principal  factors  in  forming  an 
organization  are  the  personnel  aspect  and 
the  functional  aspect.  Frequently,  these  two 
principles  conflict  in  the  allocation  of  a  unit 
of  service.  In  these  cases  the  Department 
has  been  guided  by  the  principle  of  effi¬ 
ciency  of  public  service  in  formulating  the 
organization  of  the  Department. 

The  wide  scope  of  the  Department’s  pro¬ 
gram  is  indicated  by  the  number  and  vari¬ 
ety  of  functional  units  in  the  organization. 
However,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Department 
to  place  the  greater  emphasis  upon  those 
functions  which  bear  a  direct  relation  to 
the  educational  processes  as  they  operate  in 
the  classrooms  of  the  Commonwealth.  Con¬ 
siderable  study  is  being  given  to  the  coor¬ 
dination  of  these  several  units  in  the  De¬ 
partment  in  order  to  articulate  their  serv¬ 
ices  in  the  best  interest  of  public  education. 
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RENAISSANCE  OF 
CLASSICAL  STUDIES 


New  Education  Emphasizes  Practical 
Phases  of  Traditional  Learnings 


Teachers  Employ  Modern  Methods 


HENRY  W.  KLONOWER 
Director  of  Teacher  Education  and 
Certification 


A  renewed  interest  in  the  so-called 
classical  studies  is  an  inevitable  result 
of  the  present  methods  used  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  teachers  in  the  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  Geometry  and  trigo¬ 
nometry  have  become  challenging  subjects 
because  of  their  immediate  application  to 
practical  problems.  The  instructor  in  the 
modern  school,  teaches  home  mathematics, 
shop  mathematics  and  outdoor  mathematics, 
all  of  which  are  based  on  the  fundamental 
principles  that  develop  from  the  postulates 
of  pure  mathematics.  This  practical  mathe¬ 
matics  is  practical  in  the  sense  that  its  ap¬ 
plication  is  immediate.  But  for  the  student 
to  have  a  deep-rooted  interest  in  shop 
mathematics,  he  must  recognize  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  numbers,  ideas  and  symbols  for 
which  mathematics  stands.  In  the  teaching 
of  household  finance  students  learn  budget¬ 
making,  the  fine  art  of  balancing  accounts, 
and  intelligent  borrowing  which  will  neces¬ 
sitate  renewed  emphasis  on  the  fact  that 
figures  are  expressions  of  ideas;  ideas  are 
plans  or  outlines,  and  these  mental  images 
require  deep  and  rich  backgrounds. 

The  classical  language  will  be  taught 
from  an  entirely  different  point  of  view. 
The  modern  teacher  recognizes  a  language 
as  a  means  of  communication.  The  means 
of  communication  is  only  incidental  to  the 
spiritual  and  cultural  life  of  the  people 
whose  language  is  taught.  Teachers  of  for¬ 
eign  languages  secure  much  of  their  prep¬ 
aration  in  the  countries  where  the  languages 
are  spoken,  hence  they  come  back  to  the 
classroom  with  not  only  a  mastery  of  the 
language  but  with  the  live  impulses  that 
develop  from  knowing  the  people  whose 
language  is  spoken.  By  teaching  a  language 
from  this  point  of  view,  children  begin  to 
learn  that  the  people  of  other  countries  ex¬ 
perience  the  same  aspirations,  the  same  dis¬ 
appointments  in  life  as  they  themselves. 

In  handicraft  activities,  boys  not  only 
learn  to  read  blueprints  but  they  learn  to 
create  objects  of  art.  To  create  requires 
vision,  and  vision  in  turn  requires  the  power 
of  perceiving  images;  and  imagery  is  based 
on  rich  experience.  The  real  handicraft  pro¬ 
gram  recognizes  the  necessity  for  broad  and 
cultural  backgrounds. 

The  new  education  program  will  give 
greater  emphasis  to  household  relationships, 
consumer  relationships,  budgeting,  market¬ 
ing,  installment  buying,  and  balanced  ra¬ 
tions,  but  the  traditional  cultural  studies 
will  be  approached  from  the  point  of  view 
of  their  practical  applications ;  in  this  sense 
the  classical  studies  will  not  be  discussed 
but  they  will  be  given  renewed  emphasis. 
The  teacher  no  longer  drives  students  but 
leads  them  to  a  richer  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity  by  the  application  of  well  recognized 
laws  of  learning  such  as  proceeding  from 
the  near  to  the  far,  from  the  concrete  to 
the  abstract,  and  from  the  definite  to  the  in¬ 
definite. 


37  INSTITUTIONS  ATTRACT 
SCHOLARSHIP  WINNERS 


State  College  Gets  Greatest 
Number 


Nine  Enter  Teachers  Colleges 


The  80  students  who  received  State  Schol¬ 
arships  last  year  are  now  attending  almost 
two  score  of  institutions  of  higher  learning 
in  Pennsylvania.  Following  are  the  names 
of  the  scholarship  holders  and  the  schools 
they  are  attending: 

ALBRIGHT  COLLEGE:  Paul  Golis,  Sus¬ 
quehanna;  ALLEGHENY  COLLEGE:  Wil¬ 
liam  Mohney,  Armstrong,  John  B.  Megahan, 
Clarion,  Robert  Wright,  Crawford,  Kathryn 
Wilson,  Elk;  BEAVER  COLLEGE:  Elea¬ 
nor  L.  Jackson,  Chester;  BRYN  MAWR 
COLLEGE:  Barbara  Steel,  Huntingdon, 
Sallie  Norris,  Lawrence;  BUCKNELL  UNI¬ 
VERSITY  :  Carl  Bennett,  Northumberland ; 
CARNEGIE  INSTITUTE:  Charles  Hen¬ 
derson,  Allegheny,  Raymond  Ely,  Allegheny, 
Irvin  McClintock,  Allegheny,  Judyn  West, 
Allegheny,  Roy  Howard  Felten,  Fulton, 
Jeanne  Ditzler,  Snvder,  Samuel  Taimuty, 
Westmoreland;  CEDAR  CREST  COL¬ 
LEGE:  Ada  Sussman,  Lehigh;  DICKIN¬ 
SON  COLLEGE:  Albert  Strong,  Cumber¬ 
land,  William  B.  Paxson,  Jr.,  Luzerne, 
Frederick  Fry,  Perry;  ELIZABETHTOWN 
COLLEGE :  Anna  Grace  Wenger,  Lancas¬ 
ter;  GETTYSBURG  COLLEGE:  Charles 
Shuman,  Adams;  GROVE  CITY  COL¬ 
LEGE:  Jean  Elizabeth  Parker,  Butler, 
Florence  Bastress,  Mercer,  Margaret  Mor¬ 
gan,  Venango;  HAVERFORD  COLLEGE: 
John  Tiernan  Sharkey,  Philadelphia,  Rob¬ 
ert  Wilson  McConnell,  Jr.,  Philadelphia; 
JUNIATA  COLLEGE:  Raymond  T.  Mer- 
row,  Clearfield,  Lenore  Englehart,  Mifflin; 
LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE :  Robert  Warren, 
Jefferson,  Leonard  Cohen,  Northampton; 
LEBANON  VALLEY  COLLEGE:  John 
Bemesderfer,  Lebanon;  LEHIGH  UNI¬ 
VERSITY:  Howard  Lewis,  Bucks;  MER- 
CYHURST  COLLEGE:  Marion  Weschler, 
Erie;  MUHLENBERG  COLLEGE:  Charles 
Kschinka,  Sullivan;  PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE  COLLEGE:  Richard  Fletcher,  Bed¬ 
ford,  George  Bernard  Schless,  Cameron, 
Willard  Robinson,  Centre,  Frederick  Augus¬ 
tine,  Fayette,  Richard  Kintner,  Monroe, 
Charles  Julius  Dellert.  Pike,  David  K.  Mar¬ 
tin,  Potter,  Morton  Nieman,  Union,  Mary 
Miller,  Washington,  William  Burton  Brv- 
ant,  Wayne,  Thomas  Hoover,  York;  PHIL¬ 
ADELPHIA  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY 
AND  SCIENCE:  Velma  Lenore  Meckley, 
Blair;  ST.  THOMAS  COLLEGE:  John 
Walsh, Lackawanna;  SWARTHMORE  COL¬ 
LEGE:  James  Olmstead  Lipman,  Delaware; 
TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY:  John  Ingersoll, 
Philadelphia,  Sylvan  Saul  Schwarzman, 
Philadelphia;  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENN¬ 
SYLVANIA:  Walter  Haines,  Montgomery, 
Eugene  Toll,  Philadelnhia,  Lillian  Dubin, 
Philadelphia,  Robert  Weiner,  Philadelnhia, 
Faye  Chabrow,  Philadelphia;  UNIVERS¬ 
ITY  OF  PITTSBURGH:  Jeanne  Richard¬ 
son,  Allegheny,  Blaine  McKee  Allegheny, 
Frank  Dittman,  Beaver,  Eugene  Norris, 
Cambria,  Charlotte  Haver,  McKean;  UR- 
SINUS  COLLEGE:  Willard  M.  Snvder, 
Carbon;  WASHINGTON  AND  JEFFER¬ 
SON  COLLEGE:  Stuart  Dickson,  Warren; 
WAYNESBURG  COLLEGE:  Robert  Lot 
Miller,  Greene;  WESTMINSTER  COL¬ 
LEGE:  Charles  Gilmore,  Indiana;  WILSON 
COLLEGE :  Grace  Y.  Potts,  Berks,  Kathryn 
Coble  Keller,  Franklin;  WILLIAMSPORT- 


COLLEGE  PROVISIONAL 
CERTIFICATES 

Seventy  Colleges  in  Pennsylvania  Issue 
43,000  Provisional  Certificates  In 
Fifteen  Year  Period 


A  study  prepared  by  the  Teacher  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in¬ 
dicates  the  number  of  provisional  college 
certificates  issued  for  the  past  fifteen  years 
to  graduates  of  colleges  and  universities  in 
Pennsylvania  accredited  by  the  State  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Education. 

While  there  were  4967  provisional  college 
certificates  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of 
Pennsylvania  issued  during  the  year  1935, 
this  figure  does  not  indicate  the  number  of 
college  graduates  who  actually  entered  the 
teaching  service  for  the  first  time.  Included 
in  this  number  are  many  teachers  who  have 
been  in  service  for  some  time  and  who  have 
been  in  attendance  in  the  institutions  of 
higher  learning  until  they  have  finally  com¬ 
pleted  their  college  preparation.  The  most 
conservative  estimate  based  on  the  available 
facts,  indicates  that  approximately  15  per 
cent  of  the  4967  teachers  who  received  pro¬ 
visional  college  certificates  in  1935  were 
teachers  in  service  who  have  continued  their 
preparation  to  the  college  level.  This  num¬ 
ber  of  teachers  should  not  be  interpreted  as 
new  entrants  to  the  teaching  service. 

The  number  of  college  certificates  issued 
for  the  year  1935  is  56  more  than  the  num¬ 
ber  issued  during  the  year  1934;  in  this 
connection,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  1920,  7.5  of  the  entire  teaching  staff  in 
the  public  schools  were  college  graduates, 
and  that  today  approximately  35  per  cent 
of  all  the  teachers  employed  in  the  public 
schools  have  completed  this  more  extended 
preparation,  and  the  trend  is  decidedly  to¬ 
ward  the  more  advanced  levels  of  education. 


Following  is  a  table  showing  the  total 
number  of  college  provisional  certificates  is¬ 
sued  by  years  from  1921  to  1935  in  all  of 
the  colleges  of  Pennsylvania: 


1921—  782 

1922—  990 

1923—  983 

1924— 1184 

1925— 1489 


1926— 1904 

1927— 2321 

1928— 2719 

1929— 3275 

1930— 3805 
Total  42,935 


1931— 4551 

1932— 4272 

1933— 4782 

1934— 4911 

1935— 4967 


Among  the  colleges  in  Pennsylvania  is¬ 
suing  the  greatest  number  of  provisional 
college  certificates  are  the  following: 


University  of  Pittsburgh . 3,891 

University  of  Pennsylvania . 3,169 

Pennsylvania  State  College . 3,050 

Temple  University  . 2,775 

Marywood  College . 1,392 

Bucknell  College  . 1,374 

Grove  City  College . 1,142 

S.  T.  C.,  West  Chester . 1,130 

S.  T.  C.,  Indiana . 1,073 

Carnegie  Institute . 1,069 

Susquehanna  University . 1,026 


DICKINSON  JUNIOR  COLLEGE:  L.  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Wilson,  Lycoming. 

BLOOMSBURG  STATE  TEACHERS 
COLLEGE:  Frank  Kocher,  Columbia,  Han¬ 
nah  Elnora  Unger,  Montour;  INDIANA 
STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE:  Clara 
Belle  Russell,  Forest;  LOCK  HAVEN 
STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE:  Robert 
Mitchell  Krone,  Clinton;  MANSFIELD 
STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE:  Carolyn 
Stevens  Wright,  Bradford,  John  Baynes, 
Tioga,  Helene  Stephens,  Wyoming;  SHIP- 
PENSBURG  STATE  TEACHERS  COL¬ 
LEGE:  Rose  Alberta  Bolton,  Juniata; 
WEST  CHESTER  STATE  TEACHERS 
COLLEGE :  Reiva  G.  Rosenberg,  Schuylkill. 
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FINANCING  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 


3.  Conclusions  about  Financial  Aid: 

a.  Financial  aid  of  this  type  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  temporary,  though  it  should 
be  continued  until  increased  permanent 
state  appropriations  are  made  avail¬ 
able.  Such  increased  amounts  are  to  be 
distributed  in  accordance  with  a  more 
equitable  plan. 

b.  The  feeling  was  expressed  that  aid  to 
the  financially  distressed  districts  tends 
to  penalize  the  more  progressive  dis¬ 
tricts  which  have  not  faltered  in  their 
responsibility  to  preserve  their  educa¬ 
tion  programs. 

c.  In  granting  aid  the  education  of  the 
children  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind. 

d.  The  funds  have  been  provided  to  insure 
continuous  operation  of  our  schools  for 
all  children. 

e.  In  granting  aid  those  responsible  must 
never  lose  sight  of  the  need  for  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  greatest  care  in  the  use 
of  public  funds. 

TRANSPORTATION  COSTS  AND 
SERVICES 

Among  numerous  significant  points 

brought  out  in  the  discussions  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

1.  Transportation  costs  are  largely  deter¬ 
mined  by  size  of  buses,  distance  traveled, 
and  the  character  of  the  highways. 

2.  Standards  should  be  developed  or  deter¬ 
mined  with  respect  to  reasonable  costs 
of  the  various  items  entering  into  the 
transportation  service. 

3.  Such  standards  should  be  developed  for 
the  various  types  of  vehicles  used. 

4.  The  creation  of  larger  administrative 
units  will  make  for  better  economy  by 
making  possible  the  best  routing  places. 

5.  There  should  be  statutory  regulation  cov¬ 
ering  the  kinds  of  vehicles  that  may  be 
used  for  transportation. 

6.  Great  progress  with  respect  to  equip¬ 
ment  has  been  achieved  as  a  result  of 
state  patrol  inspection. 

7.  The  present  law  should  be  amended  so 
that  in  the  determination  and  allotment 
of  state-aid  there  shall  be  no  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  districts  that  own  their 
buses. 

8.  State-aid  to  districts  that  own  their  own 
buses  should  be  placed  on  the  same  basis 
as  for  districts  engaging  privately 
owned  conveyances. 

9.  Transportation  should  be  provided  for 
all  pupils  who  reside  beyond  a  minimum 
prescribed  distance  regardless  of  age  or 
grade. 

10.  Necessary  appropriations  should  be  made 
wherever  transportation  is  mandatory. 

11.  Transportation  problems  are  especially 
serious  in  the  case  of  secondary  school 
students. 

12.  Existing  law  should  be  changed  to  pre¬ 
vent  discrimination  among  the  various 
classes  of  districts.  This  would  be  a  sig¬ 
nificant  move  in  the  direction  of  larger 
units. 

13.  Arbitrary  limits  upon  appropriations  for 
transportation  should  be  eliminated. 

14.  Minimum  standards  should  be  prescribed 
for  buses  to  insure  the  greatest  measure 
of  safety  for  the  children. 

EXPANDING  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

1.  Methods  of  Expansion  in  Vocational  Edu¬ 
cation: 

a.  Overcoming  Administrative  Difficulties. 


(Continued  from  page  2) 

b.  Need  for  recognition  and  analysis  of 
individual  needs  of  the  in-school  group 
is  evidenced  by  the  small  number  of 
pupils  demanding  graduation  from  tra¬ 
ditional  academic  courses. 

c.  Need  for  recognition  of  opportunities 
for  educational  service  to  adults — the 
out-of-school  group  is  felt.  More  than 
50%  of  the  present  vocational  enroll¬ 
ment  which  is  reimbursed  from  State 
and  Federal  funds  is  from  this  adult 
group. 

d.  Recognition  of  the  value  of  vocational 
education  on  the  part  of  the  adminis¬ 
trator  is  the  first  step  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  type  of  education  which  is 
inherently  interesting  to  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  in-school  and  adult  pop¬ 
ulation. 

e.  Reimbursement  now  available  and  that 
which  is  anticipated  under  the  George 
Deen  Law  will  assist  local  school  dis¬ 
tricts  to  provide  such  educational  op¬ 
portunities. 

2.  Methods  of  Reimbursement  in  Vocational 

Education: 

a.  Full  reimbursement  of  vocational  teach¬ 
ers’  salaries  is  recommended  for  a  new 
program  with  gradually  diminishing  re¬ 
imbursement  annually  to  80%  or  90% 
of  the  total  salary  cost. 

b.  The  George-Deen  Vocational  Law  was 
passed  June  9,  1936,  to  provide  for  the 
further  development  of  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  in  agriculture,  home  economics 
and  industrial  education.  This  law  pro¬ 
vides  for  Pennsylvania  a  sum  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $880,000  in  addition  to  the 
appropriation  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Law 
of  approximately  $538,000.  The  George- 
Deen  Law  provides  specifically  for  vo¬ 
cational  education  in  two  new  fields: 
Distributive  occupations  such  as  retail 
and  wholesale  trade,  and  public  and 
other  service  occupations  such  as  fire¬ 
man  and  policeman  training.  A  special 
feature  of  the  George-Deen  Law  is  that 
until  1942  only  50%  of  the  Federal 
funds  must  be  matched  by  State  or 
local  funds  or  both.  Beginning  1942  the 
percentage  of  Federal  funds  to  be 
matched  increases  10%  each  year  until 
1947  when  100%  of  the  Federal  appro¬ 
priation  must  be  matched  by  State  or 
local  funds  or  both. 

c.  Additional  Supervisory  Assistance  is 
recommended  through: 

Increasing  vocational  teacher  education 
staff  to  include  regional  teacher-super- 
visors  in  industrial  education  and  pro¬ 
viding  county  vocational  supervisors 
where  needed. 

d.  Districts  should  be  increased  in  size  so 
that  pupils  and  adults  in  rural  areas 
could  be  provided  with  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  opportunities  equal  to  those  of 
the  urban  districts.  Vocational  schools 
under  county  or  State  auspices  should 
be  placed  in  strategic  positions  so  that 
pupils  may  attend  regardless  of  resi¬ 
dence. 

Rural  areas  should  provide  agricultural 
education  for  students  from  urban 
areas. 

Present  centers  where  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  is  provided  should  be  extended 
to  serve  an  area  within  a  twenty-five 
mile  radius. 

Tuition  and  transportation  should  be 
paid  out  of  State  funds. 


e.  The  general  field  of  practical  arts  edu¬ 
cation  has  been  discriminated  against 
by  failure  to  provide  special  aid  for 
this  work  in  proportion  to  the  extra 
cost  of  providing  equipment.  It  was 
recommended  that  consideration  be 
given  to  a  plan  for  reimbursing  practi¬ 
cal  arts  education. 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS 
IN  SCHOOL  FINANCE 

Discussion  of  this  topic  was  introduced  by 
the  presentation  of  a  comprehensive  list 
of  challenging  questions  bearing  upon 
such  responsibilities.  This  list  may  well 
be  sought  by  the  wide-awake  Superin¬ 
tendent. 

Emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  fact  that  the 
financial  program  must  not  be  regarded 
as  an  end  in  itself,  but  rather  as  a  means 
to  the  end;  namely,  the  proper  function¬ 
ing  of  a  modern  education  program.  The 
Superintendent  must  know  the  needs  of 
his  district,  the  several  sources  of  rev¬ 
enue  and  the  ultimate  use  to  which  the 
funds  are  put. 

Every  material,  every  activity,  and  every 
service  must  be  scrutinized  and  written 
into  the  budget  only  when  they  can  be 
justified  in  terms  of  the  desired  education 
program.  His  attention  must  be  directed 
to  such  items  as  tax  levies,  tax  collections, 
delinquent  taxes,  bonds,  tax  liens,  reports 
of  treasurers  and  collectors. 

In  short,  he  must  be  cognizant  of  every 
phase  of  the  business  side  of  his  educa¬ 
tion  program.  Such  a  Superintendent  will 
be  in  the  strongest  position  to  win  the 
necessary  cooperation  of  his  fellow  citi¬ 
zens. 

BASES  OF  ALLOCATING  STATE 
APPROPRIATIONS 

1.  Defects  of  present  plans  for  state-aid  for 
teachers’  salaries: 

a.  Inequities  due  to  wide  variations  in  as¬ 
sessed  valuation. 

b.  Determination  of  the  percentage  that 
assessed  valuation  is  of  true  valuation, 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  School  Board. 

c.  Absence  of  control  over  number  of 
teachers  that  a  district  may  employ. 
This  is  one  of  the  bases  used  in  deter¬ 
mining  state  appropriation  or  aid. 

d.  Failure  to  give  adequate  consideration 
to  the  wide  range  in  the  abilities  of 
the  several  districts  in  the  same  group 
or  class. 

2.  Suggested  Remedies: 

a.  Adequate  central  control  or  supervision 
over  assessments.  This  to  be  done  pref¬ 
erably  by  a  State  Tax  Commission. 

b.  Control  over  pupil-teacher  load. 

c.  A  refinement  of  the  grouping  system 
for  state-aid. 

d.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  groups 
with  relatively  small  differences  with 
respect  to  valuation  per  teacher. 

e.  A  revision  of  scale  of  percentages  of 
state-aid  to  different  classes  of  dis¬ 
tricts. 

f.  The  ultimate  solution  of  the  Secondary 
School  tuition  problem  is  tied  up  with 
larger  administrative  units.  Until  that 
time,  there  should  be  a  revision  of  the 
present  law  with  respect  to  appropria¬ 
tion  for  Secondary  School  tuition  so 
as  to  provide  increased  amounts  to  be 
more  equitably  distributed. 

(Continued  on  page  11,  column  2) 
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LENGTH  OF  TERM 
STUDIED 

Variations  Noted  as  to  Districts  and 
Grade  Levels 


CLARENCE  E.  ACKLEY 

Director  Bureau  Administration 
and  Finance 


The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has 
just  completed  a  report  entitled  “Attendance 
m  Public  and  Private  Schools  from  1925- 
1935”  which  presents  significant  data  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  length  of  school  term  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  districts  of  the  Commonwealth.  While 
the  length  of  school  term  varied  but  slightly 
in  the  State  as  a  whole  from  1925-1935,  yet 
there  are  variations  noted  between  the  vari¬ 
ous  classes  of  school  districts  as  well  as 
between  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

In  1935,  the  average  length  of  school 
term  for  the  State  was  180.6.  For  districts 
of  the  first  class — Pittsburgh  and  Philadel¬ 
phia — however,  the  average  term  was  189.4, 
and  for  the  twenty  districts  of  the  second 
class  the  average  length  of  term  was  187.3; 
for  districts  of  the  third  class  the  length 
was  183.0;  and  for  fourth  class,  171.6.  From 
these  figures  it  is  evident  that  the  length 
of  term  varies  consistently  with  the  size  of 
the  school  district — the  longest  terms  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  largest  districts.  The  report 
also  indicates  that  while  the  length  of  term 
for  the  State  at  large  remained  almost  con¬ 
stant  from  1925-1935,  it  shows  for  districts 
of  the  first,  second  and  third  classes  a  slight 
decrease;  but  for  districts  of  the  fourth 
class,  a  slight  increase. 

The  average  length  of  term  for  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  of  the  Commonwealth  is 
178.8,  and  for  the  secondary  schools,  184.6. 
In  districts  of  the  second  and  third  classes 
there  is  only  a  slight  difference  between  the 
length  of  term  of  the  elementary  schools 
and  that  of  the  secondary  schools.  However, 
in  districts  of  the  first  class  the  length  of 
term  for  elementary  schools  is  190  days 
while  that  for  secondary  schools  is  187.9; 
in  districts  of  the  fourth  class  the  length  of 
term  for  elementary  schools  is  169.0  and 
that  for  secondary  schools  181.3. 

Figures  for  the  sixty-seven  counties  of 
the  State  indicate  that  the  length  of  term 
varies  from  188.8  to  165.8.  Counties  having 
the  longest  average  term  of  school  include: 
Allegheny,  Lackawanna,  Montgomery,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Delaware,  Northampton,  Luzerne, 
Lehigh,  Erie,  and  Bucks. 


NATIONAL  YOUTH 
ADMINISTRATION 


To  Enlarge  Opportunities  for  Student 
Self-Help  in  1937 

With  more  than  $70,000,000  alloted  for 
its  work  in  1937,  the  National  Youth  Ad¬ 
ministration  plans  to  expand  its  activities 
next  year.  This  expansion  will  comprise 
student-aid,  part-time  employment  projects, 
vocational  guidance,  and  placement  service 
for  needy  young  people  between  sixteen  and 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  Vocational  guid¬ 
ance  and  placement  service  will  be  given 
the  greatest  consideration  under  the  en¬ 
larged  program  which  will  serve  some  500,- 
000  persons.  Likewise,  fifty  educational 
camps  for  unemployed  girls  and  women  are 
to  be  established. 


CALENDAR  OF 
EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS 


FEBRUARY 

2  State  School  Secretaries’  Association, 

Harrisburg,  Penna. 

3-4  State  School  Directors’  Association, 
Harrisburg,  Penna. 

17  P.-T.  A.  Founders’  Day. 

17-20  Annual  Meeting,  American  Council 
of  Guidance  and  Personnel  Asso¬ 
ciations,  New  Orleans,  La. 

20-25  67th  Annual  Convention,  NEA  De¬ 
partment  of  Superintendence,  Muni¬ 
cipal  Auditorium,  New  Orleans,  La. 

25- 27  National  Progressive  Education  As¬ 

sociation,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

MARCH 

10-13  Southeastern  Convention  District, 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 

24-27  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Boston,  Mass. 

26- 27  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Science  and 

Pennsylvania  Junior  Academy  of 
Science,  Lancaster,  Penna. 

30  Association  for  Child  Education,  San 

Antonio,  Tex. 

31  Convention  of  Midwest  Physical  Edu¬ 

cation  Association,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

APRIL 

17  Western  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Arts 
Conference,  California,  Penna. 

23-24  Pennsylvania  Forensic  and  Music 
League,  Tenth  Annual  Final  State 
Contest,  Altoona,  Penna. 

23-24  Northeastern  Convention  District, 
Sunbury,  Penna. 

JUNE 

28  National  Education  Association,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 

AUGUST 

2-7  World  Federation  of  Education  Asso¬ 
ciations,  7th  World  Meeting,  Tokyo, 
Japan. 


SESQUI-CENTENNIAL  OF  FEDERAL 
CONSTITUTION  PROCLAIMED 


(Concluded  from  page  12) 
PENNSYLVANIA  RATIFICATION  DAY 

In  distributing  30,000  copies  of  the  Proc¬ 
lamation,  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  through  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Commission,  sent  an  accompanying  letter 
calling  attention  to  the  anniversary  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Ratification  Day,  December  12.  It 
was  on  that  date  in  1787  that  Pennsylvania 
became  the  second  State  to  ratify  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States.  The  letter 
suggested  that  the  Proclamation  be  read  to 
all  students  in  every  public,  private,  and 
parochial  school  throughout  the  State,  and 
that  it  become  known  to  persons  in  offices, 
shops,  mines,  homes,  on  farms,  and  else¬ 
where.  It  was  further  proposed  that  the 
Proclamation  be  posted  on  school  bulletin 
boards  and  other  suitable  places  where  it 
might  be  on  view  and  read  throughout  the 
entire  year  of  1937.  The  concluding  para¬ 
graph  of  the  letter  declares: 

“The  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commis¬ 
sion,  as  authorized  by  the  1936  Special  Ses¬ 
sion  of  the  General  Assembly,  earnestly  re¬ 
quest  the  complete  cooperation  of  all  those 
in  public  authority,  and  of  all  who  educate 
or  who  mould  public  opinion,  to  the  end  that 
all  of  our  citizens,  and  the  strangers  within 
our  gates,  may  be  rededicated  to  the  duties 
and  privileges  of  lawful  and  orderly  Amer¬ 
icanism.” 


FEDERATION  AIDS 
JUVENILES 


Provides  Effective  Guidance  Program  For 
Delinquent  Youths 


A.  W.  CASTLE 

Chief  Division  Extension  Education 


The  Big  Brother  and  Big  Sister  Federa¬ 
tion,  representing  311  organizations  in  the 
United  States,  twenty-four  in  Canada,  and 
seven  over-seas,  has  been  organized  to  pro¬ 
vide  guidance  and  other  aid  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  protection  of  delinquent  juveniles 
— boys  and  girls  displaying  tendencies  to¬ 
ward  delinquency. 

The  advanced  horde  of  youth  from  six¬ 
teen  to  twenty-four  years  of  age  who  are 
out  of  school,  and  out  of  employment 
constitute  a  major  social  and  educational 
problem  in  America.  The  efforts  of  this 
great  Federation  have  resulted  in  a  consid¬ 
erable  reduction  in  the  number  of  youths 
arraigned  in  courts  for  offenses  related  to 
delinquency.  Through  their  material  and 
spiritual  help  thousands  of  young  people  in 
America  who  have  suffered  unavoidable  dis¬ 
couragement  and  disappointment  are  facing 
life  with  renewed  interests  and  determina¬ 
tion  in  building  a  career  of  constructive 
service  to  mankind. 


FINANCING  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

(Concluded  from  page  10) 

TAX  RATE  LIMITATION  BY 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  amend  our  Constitution  so  as  to 
limit  the  tax  upon  real  estate  to  ten  mills 
was  favorably  acted  upon  by  the  last 
Legislature.  When  and  if  passed  by  an¬ 
other  Legislature,  it  will  be  submitted  to 
the  vote  of  the  people.  There  is  ample 
room  for  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
interpretation  that  will  be  placed  upon 
the  proposed  change.  If  such  an  amend¬ 
ment  should  pass,  the  resulting  difficul¬ 
ties  would  be  nothing  short  of  chaos,  it 
was  said  by  the  Panel.  Especially  serious 
would  be  such  a  step  in  Pennsylvania  be¬ 
cause  of  the  characteristics  of  our  tax 
system. 

This  change  is  advanced  by  real  estate  own¬ 
ers.  Concrete  illustrations  were  presented 
showing  how  seriously  such  a  move  would 
affect  the  education  program  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  accompanied  by  the  observation 
that  similar  difficulties  and  hardships 
would  be  visited  upon  every  other  politi¬ 
cal  subdivision. 

Rigid  limitations  of  this  nature  tend  to  the 
introduction  of  unsound  fiscal  practices. 
Such  has  been  the  case  in  most  places 
where  used.  Though  it  has  been  said  that 
the  limitation  of  rates  will  lead  to  or 
hasten  tax  reform,  experience  in  most 
cases  is  not  convincing.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  expressed  by  the  Conference, 
out  of  eight  states  adopting  such  a  re¬ 
striction  in  recent  years,  seven  have  either 
gross  or  retail  sales  taxes  or  gross  in¬ 
come  taxes.  But  one  of  the  eight  has  in¬ 
troduced  a  net  income  tax. 

Tax  rate  limitations  in  the  absence  of  con¬ 
trol  over  expenditures,  experience  has 
shown,  will  not  obtain  the  results  sought. 
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SESQUI-CENTENNIAL  OF  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION  PROCLAIMED 
Pennsylvania  Ratification  Day  Recognized  in  Governor's  Pronouncement 

Department  of  Public  Instruction  Through  Historical  Commission  Sponsors  Observance 

Public,  Private,  and  Parochial  Pupils  Participate 


THE  Governor’s  Proclamation  last  month  apropos  the 
One  Hundred  Fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  officially  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  celebration  of  this  momentous  event  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  In  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Congress,  which 
suggests  that  every  State  avail  itself  of  the  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Constitution,  this  Commonwealth 
is  making  extensive  plans  through  the  schools  and 
through  other  institutions  and  agencies  to  develop  a 
program  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  an¬ 
niversary.  Pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Congress,  the  State 
Legislature  approved  a  Resolution  to  sponsor  the  ob¬ 
servance.  A  part  of  Pennsylvania’s  plan  has  consisted 
of  distributing  30,000  copies  of  the  Governor’s  Procla¬ 
mation  to  the  schools  and  other  public  and  private  in¬ 
stitutions.  These  were  accompanied  by  letters  calling 
attention  to  the  significance  of  the  event  to  citizens  of 
this  State. 

ACT  OF  ASSEMBLY 

The  Act  passed  by  the  Special  Session  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  provides  for  the  participation  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  in  a  national  celebration  of  the  One  Hundred 
Fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  framing,  signing,  and  ratifi¬ 
cation  by  Pennsylvania,  and  the  official  adoption  and 
promulgation,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
to  be  held  September  15  to  17,  1937,  and  on  subsequent 
anniversary  dates.  Incorporated  under  the  Act,  which 
points  to  Pennsylvania’s  deep  interest  in  this  public 
commemoration  because  of  the  service  of  her  eight  dis¬ 
tinguished  sons  in  the  original  Constitutional  Conven¬ 
tion,  and  of  her  having  provided  the  Old  State  House  of 
Pennsylvania,  now  known  as  the  Hall  of  Independence, 
as  the  scene  of  this  epoch-making  achievement.  Just  as 
Pennsylvania  was  host  to  the  Governors  and  citizens  of 
the  Confederated  United  States  in  1787,  so  should  our 
State  now  extend  to  the  entire  Nation  invitations  to  the 
birthplace  of  our  Government  under  law  on  the  soil  of 
this  Commonwealth. 

Under  the  Act  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
through  the  Historical  Commission  has  been  authorized 
on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  to  arrange  for  a  suit¬ 
able  observance  of  this  National  celebration.  To  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  this  end  the  State  has  appropriated  $12,500. 

THE  GOVERNOR’S  PROCLAMATION 

To  the  Citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  Greeting: 

WHEREAS,  the  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of 
the  great  events  which  produced  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  approaching!  A  National  celebration,  the  Jubilee  of  a 
free  people,  will  be  observed  with  ceremonies  commensurate 
with  its  great  dignity  and  importance,  in  the  City  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  beginning  September  seventeenth,  1937.  Then,  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  and  the  City  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  City  of  the  Constitution,  the  City  where  the  stately,  almost 
sublime,  sentences  of  both  were  written,  will  pledge  anew 
Honor  and  immortality  to  the  members  of  the  Federal  Con¬ 
vention  of  1787. 

THEREFORE,  it  is  meet  and  right  that  the  Chief  Executive 
of  this  State  should  call  to  public  attention  both  that  exalted 


event  and  the  services  of  Pennsylvania’s  eight  distinguished 
sons,  who  during  the  summer  of  1787,  at  the  old  State  House 
of  Pennsylvania,  now  known  as  the  Hall  of  Independence, 
joined  in  Convention  with  the  eminent  representatives  of  the 
other  sovereign  States  in  the  labors  of  those  troubled  weeks: 
The  aged  Franklin,  renowned  as  a  diplomat  and  schooled  in 
all  arts  of  government;  Robert  Morris,  a  financier  and  man  of 
affairs;  James  Wilson,  great  lawyer;  Gouverneur  Morris,  largely 
responsible  for  the  final  draft  of  the  document;  Jared  Ingersoll, 
Thomas  Mifflin,  George  Clymer,  and  Thomas  Fitzsimmons. 

No  delegation  played  a  more  significant  role  in  that  able 
assemblage  than  that  from  this  State.  Individually  and  collec¬ 
tively  these  men  contributed  much  of  the  far-seeing  wisdom 
which  solved  the  problem  of  the  future  organization  of  the 
Republic  in  such  fashion  as  to  guarantee  stability  and  perman¬ 
ence.  In  Philadelphia,  on  September  seventeenth,  1787,  they, 
with  their  fellows,  signed  this  document  and  sent  it  to  the 
respective  States  for  ratification. 

Immediately  following  the  publication  of  the  proposed  frame 
of  government,  Pennsylvania  took  vigorous  steps  for  approval. 
Through  the  energy  of  its  leaders,  this  Commonwealth  became 
the  second  State  to  ratify  the  instrument  and  the  first  of  the 
large  States  to  approve. 

Consequently,  it  is  singularly  appropriate  that  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Keystone  State,  be  as  fervent  and 
faithful  in  leadership  in  these  anniversary  proceedings  as  were 
the  makers  and  framers  of  the  Great  Charter  of  the  Republic, 
a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  I,  GEORGE  H.  EARLE,  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  in  me  vested,  do  pro¬ 
claim  the  years  1937,  1938  and  1939  a  period  of  state-wide 
commemoration:  Calling  particular  attention  to  September 
seventeenth,  1937,  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  the 
Constitution  was  signed  in  Philadelphia;  to  December  twelfth, 
1937,  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  ratified;  to  June  twenty-first,  1938,  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  day  on  which  the  ratification  of  the  ninth  State 
insured  the  final  adoption  of  the  Constitution;  and  to  April 
thirtieth,  1939,  the  anniversary  of  the  Inauguration  of  George 
Washington  as  first  President  of  the  United  States  under  the 
Constitution. 

To  ensure  proper  celebration  of  these  momentous  events,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  hereby  offers  to  the  entire  Na¬ 
tion  its  wholehearted  hospitality,  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  it  offered  it  to  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  as  a  half 
century  ago  it  offered  it  to  the  President,  the  Congress  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  I  invite  all  Americans  to 
rejoice  where  the  Constitution  was  born.  And  I  call  upon  the 
citizens  of  Pennsylvania  to  give  their  loyal  interest  and  support 
to  local  demonstrations,  to  the  end  that  from  this  period  of 
commemoration  may  come  a  renewed  confidence  in  the  vital 
strength  of  our  Republic  and  a  firm  faith  in  its  continuing 
greatness  and  enlightenment. 

GEORGE  H.  EARLE 
(Continued  on  page  11,  column  3) 


